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Ir the ‘first circle’ of the Stalinist Inferno was the sharashka, the 
special research centre staffed by highly qualified prisoners, which 
forms the subject of Solzhenitsyn’s famous novel, then the innermost 
and ultimate circle of that same Inferno was Kolyma, the huge net- 
work of labour camps situated in the far north-east of Siberia, near 
the pole of extreme cold. In that inhospitable region a variety of 
metals were mined, but above all gold—gold extracted not by the 
eager, individualist prospectors of Alaska or California, but by 
herded, exhausted, closely guarded zeks**. This region was so remote 
and so peculiar that Solzhenitsyn writes of it in Gulag Archipelago: 


Actually, I have almost left Kolyma out of this book. Kolyma was a 
whole separate continent of the Archipelago. Yes, and Kolyma was 
‘fortunate’: Varlam Shalamov survived there and has already written a 
lot: 

The reader of Gulag Archipelago might very well reflect ‘Who is 
this Shalamov? And where can one read his account?’ Even 
specialists in Russian literature might be forgiven the question, since 
Shalamov’s work has taken even longer to reach the public than 
Gulag Archipelago. Until very recently it required an attentive perusal 
of the emigré journals to be even aware of his name. Over the years, 
odd, isolated short stories of his, in no particular order, and without 
any linking commentary, have appeared in Russian-language publica- 
tions in New York and Frankfurt-am-Main. (It is true, too, that a 
collection of his stories has actually appeared in French, but sympto- 
matically with the author’s name misspelt!) Now at last, however, we 
are in a better position to judge of his output, for a volume has just 
appeared* which brings together those of his stories that have reached 
the west. They are still haphazardly arranged, but are preceded by an 
informative introduction from the emigre scholar, Mikhail Geller. 


*Varlam Shalamov, Kolymskie rasskazy. Overseas Publications Interchange Ltd, Ladon, 
1978. 
** Convicts. 
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Like Gulag Archipelago, the nine hundred pages of this volume, 
taken together, constitute a chronicle and indictment of labour camp 
life. Yet anyone who comes to it with Gulag Archipelago in mind is 
likely to be very surprised. Outwardly at least, Shalamov’s work is 
about as different from Solzhenitsyn’s as it is possible to imagine. 
Where Solzhenitsyn constructs a single vast panorama, loose and 
sprawling, Shalamov chooses the most concise of literary forms, the 
short story, and shapes it consciously and carefully, so that his overall 
structure is like a mosaic made of tiny pieces. Where Solzhenitsyn 
writes with anger, sarcasm and bitterness, Shalamov adopts a 
studiedly dry and neutral tone. Where Solzhenitsyn plunges into his 
characters’ fates, telling their story from a variety of subjective view- 
points, Shalamov takes strict control of his discourse, usually 
conducting his narrative from an undivided viewpoint and aiming at 
complete objectivity. Where Solzhenitsyn is fiercely moralistic and 
preaches redemption through suffering, Shalamov contents himself 
with cool aphorisms and asserts that real suffering, such as Kolyma 
imposed on its inmates, can only demoralise and break the human 
spirit. 

It is this latter point that constitutes the main overt ideological 
difference between Solzhenitsyn and Shalamov. In Gulag Archipelago 
Solzhenitsyn even conducts a brief polemic with Shalamov, insisting 
that the camps did afford the opportunity—not taken, admittedly, by 
most—to cease the turmoil of worldly activity, to slow down, to study 
oneself, to reflect on one’s past sins and repent of them. Shalamov’s 
disagreement with this is total: 


The camps are a negative school of life in every respect. Nobody will ever 
learn anything useful or necessary from them... Every minute of camp 
life is a poisoned minute. There is much there that no man should know 
or see, or if he has seen it—t is better that he should die. 

... Returning to ‘freedom’, he realises that he has not only not grown 
during his time in camp, but that his interests have become narrower and 
cruder. 


As Shalamov depicts them, this brutalisation and despair were the 
inevitable result of a penitentiary system based on slave labour—and 
not on ordinary slave labour, either, as some past societies have 
known it. For whereas slaveowners of the past contented themselves 
with low productivity from their charges, in view of the low capital 
outlay expended on them, the NKvp production authorities expected 
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high productivity, and attempted to ensure it by using hunger as a 
goad. Furthermore, whereas traditional slaveowners had an interest in 
not killing their slaves—or at least in not allowing them to die—in 
order to obtain a return on their purchase price, the NKVD could 
always replace dead zeks through new arrests. As a result, the camps 
were places where men were driven to a desperate struggle against 
each other by sheer hunger. As a new arrival in Kolyma, Shalamov 
recalls how he and his fellow prisoners shared out the bread they were 
given, and comments (in parentheses, where he places many of his 
most important remarks) ‘We were cured of such generosity for ever 
inside three weeks’. Thereafter, it would be a story of people fighting 
one another for extra crusts of bread or potato peelings, killing and 
cooking such animals as happened (seldom) to be available—the 
whole spectacle presided over by the vory (thieves), representatives of 
the widespread and hardened Soviet underworld, who observed strict 
solidarity among themselves, but would murder any outsider for a 
pair of boots, a chunk of bread or just an impatient word. The 
authorities tolerated or even abetted the thieves’ activities, partly 
because they considered them ‘socially akin’, that is, not real ‘enemies 
of the people’, partly because they were useful in terrorising the 
politicals. On top of all this, the labour norms which the zeks were 
required to fulfil—tree-felling, quarrying, road-building, and so on— 
were beyond the strength of most men, certainly of those unused to 
regular heavy manual work, so that life became a vicious circle of 
overwork and undernourishment leading to exhaustion. 


All human feelings—love, friendship, envy, generosity, compassion, 
ambition, honesty—had deserted us together with the flesh stripped from 
us by our protracted hunger. The puny layer of muscle which still 
remained on our bones... harboured only anger, the most enduring of 
human feelings. 


Such conditions do not, in Shalamov’s eyes, generate any kind of 
solidarity or fellow feeling: 


Friendship is not born of hardship or misfortune... If hardship and 
misfortune bring people together and make them friends, then the hard- 
ship was not extreme and the misfortune not great... In real hardship it 
is one’s own spiritual and bodily strength which is revealed, and the limits 
of one’s own ‘character’, physical endurance and moral fortitude which 
are made plain. 


This is what Solzhenitsyn does not accept. He retorts: 
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Yes, camp corruption was a mass phenomenon. But not only because the 
camps were awful, but because in addition we Soviet people stepped upon 
the soil of the Archipelago spiritually disarmed—long since prepared to 
be corrupted, already tinged by corruption out in freedom... 

And perhaps, Varlam Tikhonovich, as a general rule friendship 
between people does arise in need and misfortune, even in extreme 
misfortune too—but not between such withered and nasty people as we 
were, given our decades of upbringing? 


Solzhenitsyn, in fact, regards the camps as a worldly equivalent of 
the Last Judgement, a terrible tribunal before which the spiritual 
qualities of its victims are ruthlessly revealed. Those sustained by no 
faith more wholesome than Soviet pseudo-morality based on the 
maxim ‘man is made for happiness’ are remorselessly weeded out, 
while those who are spiritually prepared, who possess a genuine 
morality and a ‘stable nucleus’, come through the ordeal: even though 
they may die in the process, they do so with honour and pass some- 
thing valuable on to those who survive. 

This is the conscious message of Gulag Archipelago. But actually it 
is the peculiar greatness of the book that no single outlook or ideology 
ever quite succeeds in dominating it. Solzhenitsyn the converted 
thunders against the corrupt and the cruel, but that is because he was 
so nearly one of them himself (he admits at one point that only the 
sudden summons to the sharashka probably saved him from 
becoming a stukach, or informer). 

His erstwhile personae, the staunch Komsomol activist, the 
convinced Leninist believer, the arrogant young Red Army officer, 
continually speak up loudly and clearly throughout the book, while 
the ostensible narrator rushes from place to place answering their 
challenges and squashing them down. Solzhenitsyn’s acquaintance 
with the evil he denounces is indeed a good deal more intimate than 
that of the aloof, saintly Shalamov. His readiness to confess this, to 
recognise the full significance of the fact, and to integrate it into the 
structure of his recreated moral universe is what makes Gulag 
Archipelago the remarkable book it is. The personal and the social are 
indissolubly bound together. Confession and chronicle blend, pro- 
ducing a wholly new genre, which the author calls an ‘experiment in 
literary investigation’. 

Central to Solzhenitsyn’s deepened understanding of the world is 
the conversion which he describes in Gulag Archipelago. He was 
converted from a restless pagan faith in the construction of an earthly 
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paradise through human will-power to a more tranquil faith, to accep- 
tance of a God-given scheme of things in which evil is overcome not 
by will-power but by self-knowledge and repentance, for 


the line separating good from evil passes not between states, not between 
classes, nor between political parties either—but right through every 
human heart—and through all human hearts. 


In the many-sided discourse of Gulag Archipelago voices speak from 
both sides of this line, and even as one voice tries to establish once 
and for all where it lies, another speaks up with doubts and counter- 
assertions: 


But from the grave came the retort: ‘It’s all right for you—you came out 
of it alive. ‘That’s all very well, but what if there isn’t even a crust to eat?’ 


As Georges Nivat has remarked: 


In Solzhenitsyn, the voice of others takes precedence over his own... I 
would even say that, if he is to remain Solzhenitsyn, Solzhenitsyn should 
not find his ‘own’ definite voice ... 


In Gulag Archipelago the author constantly thinks he has found his 
own voice, but the success of the book is actually due to the fact that 
he never quite manages to do so. The narrator who tries to refute 
Shalamov aspires to dominance but does not fully achieve it. 

The curious thing is that, when we turn back to Shalamov, his 
testimony is no less conflicting! Not quite in the same way, it is true. 
Shalamov does not split himself into diverse narrative voices. But the 
One consistent narrative voice which he does maintain constructs a 
cosmos informed by those same moral values which he claims to have 
lost as a result of his camp experience. Not only that, but he depicts 
for us a good many characters who stand as clear examples of an 
unbroken spirit. 

There are, first of all, the religious believers. Even though he under- 
went no conversion, Shalamov, like Solzhenitsyn, acknowledges that 
believers resisted best the degradation of camp life: 


In the camps I never saw finer people than the believers. Whilst corrup- 
tion affected everyone else, they alone held out. 


Then there are the escapers. Of course, escape from camps filled with 
informers and surrounded by barbed wire and armed guards was 
almost impossible, and even when possible senseless, since a thousand 
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kilometers of taiga* lay between the Kolyma settlements and the 
nearest towns of what was usually referred to as the ‘mainland’ or the 
‘big camp compound’, i.e. the rest of the Soviet Union. Even 
supposing one reached it, one was thereafter perpetually vulnerable to 
the identity checks and file systems of the NKVD. All the same, there 
were a few such hardy and desperate spirits. One of Shalamov’s best 
and, in a wholly normal sense, uplifting stories, Major Pugachev’s last 
battle, concerns the attempt of twelve of them, who decided that 

death is better than a prisoner’s life..., better to die with a weapon in 


one’s hands than to fall prey to exhaustion from work under the rifle butts 
and kicks of the guards. 


Their attempt fails, naturally—though not before half the security 
troops of the region have been mobilised to seek them out—but no 
one betrays them, their plan works perfectly, and in the battle against 
their captors no one surrenders: all of them fight to the death. Alone 
and wounded in a cave, Pugachev reflects that his escape companions 
were 

the best people in his life.... In this northern hell they had found the 

strength to believe in him, Pugachev, and to reach for freedom. 


He commits suicide, because there is nothing else to be done, but in 
the consciousness of having seen human beings at their most 
admirable. 

Shalamov prefaces this story with the historical commentary that 
the zeks of the late forties were very different from those of the 
thirties, no longer bewildered, passive, disunited and well disposed to 
the Soviet state, but ‘with habits acquired in wartime, believing only in 
weapons, courageous and able to take risks’. This is a transformation 
which Solzhenitsyn also notes in Gulag Archipelago, showing how 
former soldiers and officers, and members of deported nationalities, 
more naturally manifested the solidarity, discipline and contempt for 
their jailers which were necessary to stand up to the system. Only 
such people, Solzhenitsyn believes, were capable of the escape 
attempts, hunger strikes and eventually armed risings which he 
describes in the third volume of Gulag Archipelago. 

Shalamov, however, has few heroes of this type. Most of his 
characters are of the meeker thirties generation: professors and poets, 
peasant lads who had stolen a few grains of rye, engineers framed in 
some NKVD-inspired ‘conspiracy’. 


® Siberian coniferous forest. 
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We felt no pride, self-satisfaction or amour propre; jealousy and passion 
seemed to us concepts from another planet, and empty ones at that.... 
We realised that death is no wit worse than life, and feared neither. 
Massive indifference held us in its grip... The spiritual tranquillity 
achieved by the blunting of all our feelings was reminiscent of the ‘higher 
freedom of the barracks’ or of Tolstoy’s non-resistance to evil. Someone 
else’s will kept permanent watch over our peace of mind. 


In this state Shalamov and his companions did not even attempt to 
fulfil the work norms any more, but ‘rested more, paid more attention 
to the sun, the forest, the pale blue sky’. 

The last feeling of all, however, is zioba—anger, ill-will, resent- 
ment. Shalamov several times insists on this. When all other feelings, 
even indifference, have gone, this one remains. What is its meaning? 
Is it a kind of final manifestation of the will to live? For Shalamov 
holds that man, in his will to live, excels even animals. 


A feeling for self-preservation, for hanging on to life—yes, physically 
hanging on—dominates his consciousness and saves him. He lives by the 
same force as a stone, a tree, a bird, a dog. But he hangs on to life more 
tightly than they. And he has more endurance than any animal. 


One of Shalamov’s most remarkable stories is Sententsiya, which is 
placed last in this collection. It exemplifies much of what is character- 
istic of Shalamov’s stories, their terse lapidary form, the concen- 
tration on a single incident or personality, the careful observation and 
selection of detail. In it he portrays his own return to life from weak- 
ness and exhaustion very close to death. He is alone. The prisoners 
with whom he fortuitously shares the bunk boards for a night “emerge 
from non-existence and in the daytime disappear for ever’. Only anger 
and the few verbal exchanges necessary to get through the day make 
him conscious of living at all. But then he reaches some kind of turn- 
ing point, and feelings begin to return, in a definite order: first 
conscious indifference, then fear—fear of being sent back to the kill- 
ing work in the mines, then envy—of those who died in 1937, then 
pity, but pity at this stage only for animals. Feelings towards human 
beings are still too much to ask: ‘love only comes when all human 
feelings have returned,’ though an elemental compassion for less 
complicated beings is already possible. The final stage arrives when he 
starts to remember words not needed for the few crude communica- 
tions of camp life. 
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I was amazed and frightened when in my brain, under the right-hand 
section of my cranium—I clearly remember that—a word was born 
which had no use in the taiga, a word which not only my companions but 
I myself did not understand. I yelled that word: ‘Sententsiya! 
Sententsiya! and laughed out loud. [Sententsiya is more or less a 
nonsense word, very rarely used, but meaning ‘saying’ or ‘maxim’. ] 


So there are several levels to the human spirit. At the bottom there 
is sheer grasping on to life, if only through anger. Then there is 
indifference, where passive contemplation of elemental realities is 
possible—trees, earth, sky. Then there is primitive concern for the 
self: fear, envy. Then a first movement of compassion for the simpler 
forms of life. And only when those levels have all been surmounted 
does the full universe of human communication and creativity again 
become accessible. 

Shalamov’s outlook as a whole cannot be summed up in simple 
formulae, not even in those he himself devises to express the depths of 
human degradation. In one way, his world view is clearly different 
from Solzhenitsyn’s: it is pagan, resting on an identification of human 
life with that of stones, plants and animals. Solzhenitsyn, on the 
contrary, unequivocally asserts the Christian view that man is made 
in the image of God. Yet, beyond that, the two writers have a great 
deal in common. They both present a many-sided, rich, partly (and 
fruitfully) contradictory view of life in the camps, where collapse and 
recovery, demoralisation and regeneration can and do both take 
place. Their dual testimony is, in fact, in many respects mutually 
complementary. It is to be hoped that Shalamov no less than 
Solzhenitsyn finds a translator to make him available to a wider 
public. 


Note 
The quotations from Golag Archipelago are taken, with minor amendments, from the 
Thomas P. Whitney translation of Volume 2, Collins/Fontana. . 


